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IT  BEGAN  IN  MAY 


AVILA'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY  BIG  SUCCESS 

More  than  500  people  spent  a very  enjoyable  evening  at  the 
Plaza  Inn  on  Friday  night.  May  5,  when  Avila  celebrated  its 
56th  Birthday  . . . complete  with  a delicious  dinner.  Dixie- 
land music,  door  prizes  and  a performance  by  Hildegarde. 
From  the  smiles  on  all  the  faces,  it  appears  everyone  would 
conclude  that  Avila  really  knows  how  to  celebrate  a 
birthday  . . . and  throw  a party  for  all  her  friends.  The 
general  comment  was  . . . "See  you  next  year  ..." 


AND  . . . CONTINUED  THROUGH 

Over  1,000  people  witnessed  the  conferring  of  degrees  on  88 
graduates  at  Avila's  56th  Annual  Commencement.  Along 
with  these  88  graduates,  two  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degrees  were  presented  by  Sister  Olive  Louise  to  Mrs.  Vita 
Goppert,  a member  of  Avila's  Board  of  Trustees  and  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Thornhill,  a Member  of  Avila's  Board  of 
Counselors.  (See  pictures  on  page  3.)  The  graduates  were 
presented  for  degrees  by  Dean  G.  Richard  Scott,  and  Sister 
Olive  Louise  conferred  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing.  The  Reverend  Charles  H.  Helsing,  Bishop 
of  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph  Diocese,  gave  the  Salutation.  The 
commencement  address  was  delivered  by  John  J.  Fallon,  a 
Kansas  City  Attorney  and  a member  of  Avila's  Board  of 
Counselors.  Due  to  the  timeliness  of  the  commencement 
address,  it  is  reprinted  in  this  issue. 


COMMENCEMENT 


AVILA  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT  AOORESS 

May  21,  1972 
John  J.  Fallon 


I want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  understanding  — not 
the  intellectual  kind  you  acquire  in  the  classroom,  but  the  kind 
that  proceeds  from  love.  I want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  tolerance,  not  the  kind  you  put  in  canned  phrases  like 
"race,  creed  and  country  of  national  origin,"  but  the  kind  that 
presupposes  charity.  I want  to  talk  to  you 
this  morning  about  love,  not  the  kind  a 
man  has  for  a woman  but  the  kind  Christ 
meant  when  he  said  "you  must  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself."  I want  to  talk  to  you 
this  morning  about  HarrisonviUe,  not 
Andersonville,  the  infamous  Confederate 
prison  in  Georgia  where  abominable 
indignities  were  committed  by  men  upon 
men,  but  HarrisonviUe,  the  quiet  little 
town  in  Missouri  on  the  old  road  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  Lake  where  four  men 
met  violent  deaths  exactly  a month  ago 
today.  I want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  the  hour;  it  is  /afe;  some  say  too  late.  I want,  in  particular, 
to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about  America  the  land  of  the  Free 
and  the  land  of  The  Freeze;  the  land  which  spawned  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  the  Roosevelts  and  the  land  whose  dearest 
currency,  its  precious  youth,  fought  the  Revolution  that  gave 
life  to  a new  nation,  and  now  fight  a war  which  is  systematically 
eliminating  a people  who  appear  to  want  nothing  as  much  as  the 
right  to  mould  their  own  destiny. 

On  Friday,  April  21,  just  a month  ago  today,  the  town  of 
HarrisonviUe,  Missouri,  made  the  front  pages  of  most  of  the 
nation's  newspapers.  And  what  was  the  message  of  Harrison- 
ville?  It  was  that  tolerance,  that  love,  and  yes,  even  xUaXhope  had 
failed  all  those  who  played  out  their  parts  in  that  dismal  drama. 
Anguish  over  love's  lack,  but  weep  — weep  for  America  — if  hope 
is  abandoned.  Charles  Peguy,  that  magnificent  French  poet  and 
philosopher  who  lost  his  life  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  in 
World  War  I describes  Hope  in  these  words: 

'7  am,  says  God,  Master  of  the  Three  Virtues. 

Faith  is  a faithful  wife 
Charity  is  an  ardent  mother 
But  hope  is  a tiny  girl. 

/ am,  says  God,  the  Master  of  Virtues 
Faith  is  she  who  remains  steadfast  during  centuries 
and  centuries 

Charity  is  she  who  gives  herself  during  centuries 
and  centuries. 

But  my  little  hope  is  she 
Who  rises  every  morning. 

/ am,  says  God,  the  Lord  of  Virtues. 

Faith  is  she  who  remains  tense  during  centuries 
and  centuries 

Charity  is  she  who  unbends  during  centuries  and 
centuries. 

But  my  little  hope  is  she 
Who  every  morning 
wishes  us  good  day. " 

America  desperately  needs  her  tiny  girl  hope  by  her  side  as  she 
faces  an  uncertain  future.  So  too,  must  she  draw  on  her  unique 
and  singular  past  to  gird  her  for  the  struggles  ahead.  The  times 
have  been  called  desperate.  Violence  pervades  the  land.  Murder 


and  rape  command  the  entrances  to  all  the  dark  alleys  of  oun 
large  urban  centers.  And  in  our  theaters  and  on  our  stages  we 
watch  and  applaud  as  the  most  unspeakable  atrocities  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  entertainment.  In  The  Godfather,  an 
enemy's  lieutenant  is  garrotted  before  our  eyes  while  pinned  to  a 
bar  top  with  a knife  thrust  through  his 
hand.  A "narc"  in  French  Connection 
personifies  the  law  to  us  as  a man  driven  by 
an  obsession  to  wreak  havoc  on  all  who 
oppose  him. 

The  generations  eye  each  other  with 
suspicion  and  distrust,  if  not  with  fear  and 
hostility.  Now  you  can  both  fight  — and 
vote  — at  eighteen,  but  if  you  don't  cut 
your  hair  and  you  don't  change  your  jeans, 
stay  out  of  our  stores  and  keep  off  our 
streets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you're  over 
thirty  and  you  believe  in  the  rule  of  law  as 
man's  only  weapon  against  chaos  and 
anarchy,  then  you  undoubtedly  hate  your  wife  and  cheat  on 
your  income  tax. 

How  have  we  come  to  this?  Why  — now,  when  we  have  just 
begun  to  unlock  the  great  mysteries  of  space,  do  meaning  and 
relevance  escape  us?  What  has  happened  to  our  heritage,  our 
American  Spirit  — that  quality  to  which  Georges  Bernanos 
referred  in  his  letter  to  the  Americans  when,  speaking  directly  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  said: 

"Never  has  a people  run  the  supernatural  risks  which  yours  I 
will  face.  It  must  save  Christian  civilization  or  perish  with 
it." 

Bernanos  was  no  capitalist.  He  cautioned  us  against  structuring 
our  society  on  material  success.  "A  society,"  he  said,  "which 
makes  some  barkeep  or  other,  grown  rich  through  the  sale  of 
poison  to  the  hungry,  into  a person  of  consequence,  a respected 
citizen  . . . and  makes  the  destitute  wretches  he  poisons  into 
pariahs,  is  a society  walking  on  its  head."  But  to  Bernanos, 
America  was  civilization's  great  hope.  The  spirit  of  America,  he 
felt,  could  restore  meaning  and  relevance  in  the  world  and  re- 
establish the  right  order  of  things.  What  has  happened  to  the 
America  for  which  Bernanos  had  such  great  hope?  What  has 
happened  to  Hope  itself,  the  tiny  girl  of  the  morning? 

Is  Hope  a casualty  of  The  Great  American  Dream?  You  know  the 
dream  I mean.  Any  kid  with  enough  guts  who  is  willing  to  work 
hard,  can  make  a million  dollars.  Hard  work  equals  success  and 
success  equals  money  and  money  equals  power  and  power  equals 
happiness  and  happiness  equals  Godliness  and  Godliness  means 
you'll  be  saved,  Brother!  What  more  could  you  want?  There  is 
nothing  more.  Unless,  of  course,  you  lost  a leg  in  Vietnam  and 
you've  come  home  to  discover  that  nobody  really  cares.  Or 
unless  you  survive  by  washing  dishes  in  Toronto  because  you  felt 
there  was  no  other  way  for  you  when  your  time  came.  Then 
there  is  something  more. 

There  is  the  American  Spirit.  It's  no  dream.  It's  Sam  Adams,  it's 
Tom  Jefferson  and  it's  the  Swamp  Fox.  When  they  were  twentw 
they  fought  for  the  principles  they  believed  in.  At  forty  the'! 
were  still  living  by  those  principles  and  their  sons  and  grandsons 
were  beginning  to  work  their  way  west  to  test  the  dimensions  of 
the  land  they  loved.  These  were  men  to  whom  courage  and 
compassion  — whatever  might  be  their  form  — represented  the 


highest  of  ideals  and  for  whom  tolerance  and  understanding 
were  the  hallmarks  of  their  relationship  with  others. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  I looked,  for  the  second  time  in  my  young 
life,  at  the  documents  housed  in  the  National  Archives.  The 
Declaration  is  there,  together  with  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the 
Constitution,  and  both  pages  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  so  are 
many  other  documents  which  form  the  fabric  of  our  unique 
American  civilization.  Including  General  Washington’s  hand- 
written letter  accepting  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  — despite, 
he  says,  his  long  cherished  desire  to  spend  what  he  calls  "his 
declining  years"  in  pastoral  comfort.  And  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  to  Mt.  Vernon  knows  what  General  Washington  meant  — 
and  what  he  gave  up  — when  he  spoke  of  pastoral  comfort.  But 
he  responds  to  Duty  because  Duty  is  a principle  for  him.  Love  is 
a principle  for  you.  If  it  is  true  that  the  capacity  to  love 
diminishes  with  age,  then  so  does  the  capacity  for  courage,  the 
capacity  to  risk  one's  "sacred  honor,"  they  used  to  say,  for  a 
Cause.  And  when  you  are  young,  the  world  is  full  of  Causes.  But 
Causes  respond  only  to  principles  and  the  world  is  not  full  of 
principles.  Neither  your  world  nor  mine.  My  generation  needs  to 
be  told  that  its  sacred  honor  is  in  jeopardy,  and  yours  — that 
while  love  is  the  name  of  the  First  Commandment,  it  is  not  the 
only  principle  by  which  men  must  live. 

My  generation  must  learn  that  yours  is  a way  of  life  different 
from  ours;  different  than  ours  was;  different  than  ours  is.  Kahlil 
Gibran  said  it  this  way  in  The  Prophet: 

"Your  children  are  not  your  children.  They  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Life's  longing  for  itself.  They  come 
through  you  but  not  from  you,  and  though  they  are 
with  you  yet,  they  belong  not  to  you.  You  may  give 
them  your  love,  but  not  your  thoughts.  You  may 
house  their  bodies,  but  not  their  souls,  for  their  souls  dwell 
in  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which  you  cannot  visit,  even  in 
your  dreams.  You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not 
to  make  them  like  you.  For  life  goes  not  backward,  nor 
tarries  with  yesterday. " 

Your  generation  must  learn  that  Principle  is  a many-faceted 
jewel.  Courage,  love,  honor  and  truth  are  the  basic  verities  to 
which  Charles  Peguy  was  so  devoted  and  which  Bernanos  felt 
were  especially  American  virtues.  I would  add  Tradition  to 
these,  and  by  this  I mean  a sense  of  the  past;  a love  for  the  things 
which  have  served  us  so  well  over  the  years.  Luigi  Bardzini,  the 
contemporary  Italian  Commentator  on  the  Church  and  the 
changing  times  recently  observed: 

"What  calms  man 's  deepest  fears  is  no  t the  rational  but  the 
ritual. " 

This  says  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  said.  A boy's  Bar  Mitzvah,  a 
Postulant's  first  vows,  a Child's  Christening.  ThisisXhe  Past,  and 
for  you,  it  is  a very  real  part  of  the  key  to  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

Down  through  the  years.  Commencement  speakers  — because 
they  were  expected  so  to  do  — have  left  you,  and  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  unsung  heroes  who  have  preceded  you  — with 
a ringing  phrase;  something  the  speaker  felt  you  could  hold  onto; 
something  you  could  feel  clear  through  cap  and  gown.  In- 
variably, it  was  a wish;  unfortunately  it  was  almost  always  "I 
envy  you"  or  "I  wish  I were  your  age  again."  As  for  me,  I 6onot 
envy  you  and  I am  glad  I am  not  your  age  again.  In  any  event, 
you  of  Avila  deserve  more  than  one  phrase,  so  I shall  leave  you 
with  two  — the  first  may  ring  clearer  than  the  second,  but  it  is  the 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Norma  Lewis 


Sister  Anna  Schlett 


AVILA  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNERS 

The  Avila  Medal  of  Honor,  one  of  the  highest  honors 
presented  by  Avila  College,  was  presented  to  five  people  at 
the  honors  convocation  held  as  part  of  the  commencement 
weekend.  Miss  Norma  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Nursing,  and  Sister  Anna  Schlett,  Register,  received  the 
Medal  from  Sister  Olive  Louise,  as  well  as  three  graduating 
seniors.  Miss  Marty  Rupp  and  Miss  Teddy  Failoni,  who  were 
awarded  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Nursing  and  Miss 
Mary  Kay  Dowling,  who  received  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  education. 


Edward  A.  Thornhill 


HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Two  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degrees  were  presented  at  the 
commencement  exercises  by  Sister  Olive  Louise  to  Mrs.  Vita 
Goppert,  a member  of  Avila's  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Thornhill,  a member  of  Avila’s  Board  of 
Counselors. 


AND  NOW  . . . WHERE  ARE  WE  GOING 


An  important  purpose  of  the  Avila  College  Magazine  is  to 
inform  alumni,  friends  and  interested  parties  within  our 
realm  of  communications  of  all  aspects  of  the  college.  From 
time  to  time,  we  have  reported  on,  and  will  continue  to 
report  on,  the  people  and  programs  — problems  and  solutions 
that  make  Avila  function. 

Underlying  all  programs  are  the  finances  of  the  institution. 
No  private  college  can  survive  today  without  constant 
scrutiny  of  all  aspects  pertaining  to  the  financial  picture.  At 
Avila,  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  source  of  funds, 
but  how  efficiently  we  use  the  resources  available  to  us. 

During  the  past  six  years  our  actual  cost  to  educate  a student 
has  increased  only  S'AX.  This  accomplishment  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  during  this  same  period  of  time 
enrollment  at  Avila  has  more  than  doubled.  However,  the 
growth  that  allows  us  to  operate  more  efficiently  has  created 
other  problems.  In  1965  tuition  and  fees  accounted  for  54% 
of  the  educational  costs.  The  remaining  46%  consisted  of 
outside  contributions.  By  last  year  (1971)  that  ratio  had 
changed  to  75%  and  25%  respectively.  This  is  a clear 
indication  that  contributions  from  the  outside  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  college.  The  resultant  factor  is 
that  tuition  has  increased  by  necessity. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  we  are  intensifying  our 
fund  raising  efforts.  At  present  we  have  four  objectives:  (1) 
Operating  Funds;  (2)  Capital  Funds;  (3)  Endowment  Funds, 
and  (4)  Scholarship  and  Financial  Aid  Funds.  In  future  issues 
we  will  report  on  the  progress  of  each  category  on  an 
individual  basis,  but  here  we  are  attempting  to  give  a brief 
picture  of  what  each  of  these  categories  mean  to  Avila, 
present  and  future. 

OPERATING  FUNDS  are  provided  by  the  continuing 
support  program  and  are  used  to  enrich  our  educational 
programs.  Contributors  to  the  continuing  support  program 
generally  make  an  annual  contribution  according  to  their 
means  and  interests. 

THE  CAPITAL  FUNDS  PROGRAM  is  activated  when  the 
Board  of  Trustees  decide  to  make  a major  capital  improve- 

“COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  ...” 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

second  I hope  you  will  carry  in  your  hearts  as  you  begin  to  find 
your  own  private  places  in  the  difficult  life  you  face.  Thefirst  of 
my  ringing  phrases  is  "I  believe  in  you"  and  the  second  is  — 
FIND  that  American  Spirit  that  sustained  your  forebearers.  Find 
it,  and  make  it  live  again.  Make  it  a part  of  your  very  being,  make 
it  a part  of  the  air  we  wills//  have  to  breathe,  my  generation  and 
yours.  If  you  do,  then  together  we  can  face  all  the  difficulties 
ahead  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  tiny  girl  Hope  rises  with  us  — 
and  we  will  be  able  to  say  in  a positive  sense  that  "The  answer  my 
friend  is  blowin'  in  the  wind;  the  answer /s  blowin'  in  the  wind." 


ment.  Currently,  a campaign  is  underway  to  complete  the 
Goppert  Theatre/Nursing  Education  Center,  and  to  build  a 
Library/Learning  Center. 

THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND  has  two  formal  programs:  The 
Scholarship  Sponsors  Organization  and  the  Faculty  Endow- 
ment  Fund.  THE  SCHOLARSHIP  SPONSORS 
ORGANIZATION  was  founded  in  1962.  Membership  isopen 
to  men  and  women  and  dues  are  fifty  dollars  annually.  Only 
the  earnings  from  the  fund  are  used  to  provide  deserving 
students  with  scholarships  and  financial  aid.  THE  FACULTY 
ENDOWMENT  FUND  was  organized  in  1971  and  is  a project 
of  the  Alumni. 

Scholarships  and  Financial  Aid  Funds  are  donated  through 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  SCHOLARSHIP  CLUB  founded  in 
1971.  Annual  dues  are  fifty  dollars  and  the  entire  proceeds 
are  for  financial  assistance  to  qualifying  students  within  each 
calendar  year.  The  membership  is  open  to  men  and  women. 

In  future  issues  of  the  Avila  College  Magazine  we  will  report 
to  you  on  the  progress  of  all  of  these  programs.  We  will 
attempt  to  study  each  one  in-depth  and  show  how  all  funds 
coming  into  the  college  are  being  utilized  to  the  best 
advantage  possible,  to  make  Avila  stronger  and  the 
educational  programs  more  meaningful  year  by  year. 

• 

RECENT  VISITOR  TO  AVILA'S  CAMPUS 

Mr.  George  I.  Duca,  Executive  Director  of  Federation  of 
French  Alliances  in  the  United  States  visited  the  Avila 
Campus  and  the  French  Club.  While  here  he  paused  in  the 
Administration  building  to  visit  with  Sister  Olive  Louise  and 
Sister  Germaine  Matter. 


